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Events IN MapaaGascar.—Further 


teresting accounts have been received from | 


the Friends in Madagascar. Louis Street 


writes, under date of 6th mo. Ist: 


“To day is the anniversary of our arrival in 
Antananarivo, and brings with it very naturally 
areview of the blessings which have rested upon us 
during a first year’s residence in a heathen land ; 


a year of such blessing and continued mercy as is | 


humbling to contemplate on taking a retrospective 
view, and awakens the inquiry: ‘ What shall I 
render unto the Lord for all 
me?’”? 


The death of the 
political commotion 


Queen, during 
and conspiracy, has been 
an event bearing upon the whole community. 
The tyranny of superstitious customs has 
imposed onerous burdens upon the people, 
who are obliged to have their hair completely 
shorn, and to go, even in the hot sun, without 
hat, bonnet, shoes, and with shoulders bare, 
even an umbrella being prohibited. Ramo- 
na, a kinswoman of the late Queen, has been 
refused to 


proclaimed sovereign. She has 


follow the advice of the Sikidy or diviners, | 


on account of the many false things they had 
The late Queen had 
lost all confidence in them, before her death, 


said to her predecessor. 


and she asked those around her to pray to 
On the 
thousands of bullocks were killed 


the true God. funeral occasion, 


and dis- 
tributed among the people ; the theory being 
that they followed the monarch into the 
other world. ‘“ Unexpectedly to many of the 


people,” says L. Street in the London Friend, 
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in- | 


| ber. 


his benefits toward | 


a time of 


| lighten you.’ 


No. 52. 


‘*the new Queen expresses herself in favor of the 
Christian religion; and although the government 
| keeps at a very respectable distance from the 
| missionaries, some of the young native Christians 
are frequently called on to preach the gospel to 
| those within the palace. The present is certainly a 
most critical period in the history of this country, 
and cannot be regarded without a feeling of interest 
by all who desire the future welfare of the Mala- 


gasy.”” 


EE 


LUTHER AT MARBURG. 
Concluded from page 808.) 


We will not enter into the detail of the dis- 
cussion held during the 2d and 3d of Octo- 
It appears sometimes to have been con- 
ducted with considerable warmth. The 
chief question at issue mainly depended on the 
literal or figurative acceptation of the passage 
which Luther regarded as his sheet anchor. It 
is hardly necessary to say that Zwingle and 
(Ecolampadius appear to us to have had 
much the best of the argument. Luther “ did 
not cease from calling on the Swiss to submit 
simply to his opinion.” The conference was 
about to conclude :— 

“ Thechancellor,” says D’ Aubigné, “alarmed 
at such a termination of the colloquy, exhort- 
ed the theologians to come to some under- 
standing. ‘I know but one means for that,’ 
said Luther, ‘and this it is: Let our adversa- 
ries believe as we do.’ 

“*We cannot,’ answered the Swiss. ‘ Well, 
then,’ rejoined Luther, ‘I abandon you to 
God’s judgment, and pray that he wili en- 
j ‘We will do the same,’ added 
(Ecolampadius. 

“While these words were passing, Zwingle 


| sat silent, motionless, and deeply moved; and 


the liveliness of his affections, of which he 
had given more than one proof during the 
conference, was then manifested in a very dif- 
ferent manner. He burst into tears in the 
presence of all. 

The discussion was over. No understand- 
ing was arrived at. The breach might be 
wider than ever. It was time for those 
who had brought about the meeting to act. 
Philip of Hesse had occupied an impartial 
position during the conference, though his 
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sympathies were arohebly won by the argu: | 


ments of the Swiss. He now strove by every | 
means to establish some kind of harmony be- | 
tween the disputants, before they finally sepa- | 
rated. They were soon t0 leave Marburg. | 
D’ Aubigné continues 

A final meeting tool place, and undoubt- | 
edly the Church has seldom witnessed one of | 
greater solemnity. Luther 
Saxony and Switzerland, 
time. 
men around them by thousands ; Charles the 
Fifth and the Pope were uniting in 
Ferdinand and the Roman Catholic princes 
were preparing to tear in pieces the Protest 
of Spires ; 
threatening every day; union alone seemed 


hour of departure was about to strike—an 
hour that would separate them perhaps for 
ever.” 

which we agree,’ said Zwingle; 
the rest, let us remember that we are broth- 
ers. ‘There will never be peace between the 
Churches, if, while we maintain the grand 
doctrine of salvation by faith, we cannot dif- 
fer on secondary points.’ Such is, in 
the true principle of Christian union. 


sixteenth century was still too deeply sunk in 
scholasticism to understand this: let us hope | 


that the nineteenth century will comprehend | 
it better. 

“Yes, yes!’ exclaimed the Landgrave, | 
‘you agree! Give then a testimony of your 
unity, and recognize one another as brothers.’ 
‘There is no ene upon earth with whom I 
more desire to be united than with you,’ said 
Zwingle, approaching the Wittemburg Doc- 
tors. C&colampadius, Bucer, and Hedio said 
the same. ‘Acknowledge them! acknowl- 
edge them as brothers!’ continued the Land- 
grave. Their hearts were moved; 
on the eve of unity: Zwingle bursting into 
tears in the presence of the prince, the cour- 
tiers and divines, (it is Luther himself who re- 
cords this), approached Luther, and held out 
his hand. The two families of the Reforma- 
tion were about to be united: 
were about to be stifled in their cradle; but 
Luther rejected the hand that was offered 
him: ‘ You have a different spirit from ours,’ 
said he. 
Swiss, as it were, an electric shock. Their 
hearts sunk each time Luther repeated them, 
and he did so frequently. He himself is our 
informant.” 


After some further colloquy, matters ap-| 
pearing about thus unsatisfactorily to con-| 


clude, D’Aubigné continues :-— 


“The Hessian Divines, Kraft, Lambert, 


Snepf, Lonicer, and Melander united their | 


exertions to those of the prince. 
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and Zwingle, | 
met for the last) 
The sweating sickness was carrying off 


Italy ; 


the thunder-cloud became more | 


| hand of 
capable ot saving the Protestants, and the| 


self was softened : 
|her right in 
Let us confess our union in all things in | 
‘and as for| 
'we could not have hoped for so much. 


fact, | 
The} 


| sacrament. 
| was committed to Luther. 
ithe task a most difficult one ; 
|produced thirteen articles simply 


‘issue, which was specially treated. 
istill litthe hope that they would be accepted 
| by his opponents. 
they were | 


| 
long quarrels 
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“Luther was staggered, and conferred 
anew with his colleagues . . . . Then 
| turning to Zwingle and (Ecolampadius, they 
isaid: ‘We acknowledge you as friends; we 
do not consider you as brothers and members 
‘of Christ’s Church. But we do not exclude 
you from that universal charity which ye 
owe even to our enemies. 

“The hearts of Zwingle, G2colampadins, 
and Bucer, were ready to burst, for this con- 
cession was almost a new insult. ‘ Let us 
varefully avoid all harsh and violent words 
and writings,’ said they; ‘and let each one 
defend himself without railing.’ 

“ Luther then advanced toward the Swiss, 
and said: ‘We consent, and I| offer you the 
peace and charity. The Swiss 
rushed in great emotion towards the Wittem- 
burgers, and all shook hands. Luther hin- 
Christian charity resumed 
his heart. ‘ Assuredly,’ said 
he, ‘a great portion of the scandal is taken 
away by the suppression of our fierce debates; 
May 
Christ’s hand remove the last obstacle that 
separates us. There is now a friendly con- 
cord between us, and if we persevere in 
prayer, brotherhood will come.’ ” 

The Landgrave was now anxious that the 
harmony thus re-established should be ex- 
pressed in some tangible form. He therefore 
proposed that the different parties should affix 
their signatures to a statement of their agree- 
/ment on all points, except the nature of the 
The drawing up of the document 
He at first found 
but at length 
setting 
forth his own belief, except on the question at 


He had 


When completed, he read 
them over before the assembled Reformers. 

The first article was accepted by all par- 
ties. 

“They were agreed also,” says our histo- 
rian, “on the divinity and humanity of 
Jesus Christ; on his death and resurrection, 
on original sin, justification by faith, the op- 
eration of the Holy Ghost and of the Word of 
God, baptism, good works, confession, civil 


| order, and tradition. 
These words communicated to the! 


“Thus far all were united. The Wittem- 
burgers could not recover from their aston- 
ishment. The two parties had rejected, on 
the one hand, the errors of the papists, who 
make religion little more than an outward 
form ; and, on the other, those of the enthusi- 
asts, who speak exclusively of internal feel- 
ings ; and they were found drawn up under 
the same banner between these two camps. 

Luther now came to the last article. In 
this were first set forth certain statements 
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which all mend that they oa ‘readily ac- 
cept. 

“Tt was now the turn of the Swiss to be as- 
tonished,” continues D’ Aubigné, “ The joy 
of the Swiss was redoubled.” At length 
“ Luther continued ; ‘ And although at pres- 
ent we are not agreed on the question whether 
the real bedy and blood of Christ are corpo- 
really present in the bread and wine, yet both 
the interested a shall cherish more and | 
more a truly Christian charity for one an-| 
other, so far as conscience permits ; and we 
will all earnestly implore the Lord to conde- 
scend by his Spirit te confirm us in the sound 
doctrine.’ 

“The Swiss obtained what they had asked 
—unity in diversity.” 

The articles were then signed by all, and 
printed. Perhaps the best testimony to the 
good effect of this conclusion of the confer- 
ence, is shown by the further statement of | 
D’ Aubigné:— 

“The Roman Catholics were exasperated 
that the Lutherans and Zwinglians had agreed 
on all the essential points of faith. ‘They | 
have a fellow- feeling ayainst the Catholic! 
Church,’ said they, ‘as Hered and Pilate 
against Jesus Christ.’’ 

Thus ended this famous meeting. In re- 


| proof. 
\times and the sentiments in the midst of 
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| congenial shelter in the hearts of the most ad- 
| vanced sons of the Reformation. 


But, in the 
nineteenth century, and in England, it would 
seem more like a comely tree, under oe 
branches many have been educated, and 
whose roots have almost laid hold of the very 
soil of our country. We must not, therefore, 
judge Luther entirely by the same rule as 
ourselves. 

The contrast D’ Aubigné draws between the 
influence of the German and the Swiss politi- 
cal tendencies on the Reformation is interest- 
ing. The former were Conservative, and all 
time-honored usages were held fast, till abso- 
\lutely proved to be untenable. The latter 
were Republican, and all that could not show 
good cause for its existence was to be aban- 
doned. Luther seems strongly to have illus- 
trated the German political bias. He held 
to the old views as long as he could, yielding 
his ground only before the force of invine sible 
When, therefore, we consider the 


which he lived, we may be inclined a little to 
| mitigate the severity of our judgment. 

There is, indeed, a point at which every 
right-thinking man is liable to appear illib- 
‘eral, though wrongly, to some one else. Other- 
wise, he might sometimes be betrayed into a 


viewing its history we must deeply regret the | seeming confession of brotherhood with evil. 
bitterness of the controversy and the want of| But this consideration can hardly, by any 


charity exhibited by Luther, both before and | stretch of application, be made to meet the 


during the discussion, Pe srhaps, at the pres-| case of Luther and Zwingle. They stood too 
ent day, a better judgment than was then pos- | nach upon the same platform, the only right 
sible may be formed of the place it oceupied | stand-point in the things of religion, the ac- 


in the great European drama of the fifteenth 
century. 


‘*He who has watched, not shared, the fight, 
Knows how the day has gone.”’ 


We cannot but feel that the dissensions | 


which Philip of Hesse deplored, and sought to 
heal, were a very serious drawback to the 
great work of the Reformation. The differ- 


ences between the various Protestant Churches | 
are doubtless incident to the free exercise of | 


the right of individual judgment, but they 


have formed one of the most plausible of the | 


We 
which 
differ- 
forget 


reproaches cast upon Protestantism. 
may rejoice in the glorious privilege 
has rendered the expression of these 
ences possible. But we must never 


that they themselves, such as they have often | 
They seem like the} 
clouds that obscure the summer sun; but bet- | 


existed, are great evils. 


ter is the true light, though partially ob- 
scured, than an Egyptian darkness. 

Whilst, however, we condemn the bitter- 
ness and uncharitableness of Luther, we may 
truly hold that similar feelings now would be 
more reprehensible. He had been reared in 
the midst of the stern assumption of authority 
which Rome maintained. Liberty of con- 
science, like a tender flower, still ‘sought a! 


knowledged acceptance of the plain teach- 
| ing of the Bible. They were too near for 
any real justification of the intolerance of 
| Lather to be possible, and we must sincerely 
de plore the evil which arose from their dis- 
sensions to the great work which they had 
both promoted. 

But in proportion to our regret at their 
differences, so will our pleasure be the greater 
at the apparent healing of the breach. As 
'much evil had been done by the rupture, so 
much good was effected by the union between 
the Reformers. The former was truly a 
proof of human weakness; the latter, of the 
healing and soothing power of true Christi- 
| anity, of Divine grace. 

If Luther was naturally resolute and im- 
movable as a rock, the triumph was there- 
fore of greater moment, which, though feeble 
|and long deferred, charity at length obtained 
in his heart. 

In conclusion may not some teaching be 
gained from the events we have been review- 
ing? Are there not many cases, at the pres- 
ent day, when a hearty Christian fellowship 
with all true believers is marred, if not alto- 
gether hindered, by differences less, perhaps, 
than those of the two great Reformers ? 
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Would it not often be found, when, one by ELEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS UNITY. 
one, a8 with the disputants at Marburg, the} To the maintenance of entire religious 
Articles of Belief are summed up and con-!| unity, two elements appear to be essential, — 
sidered, that the greatand momentous points of | the one, an agreement on the doctrines enter- 
agreement vastly outweigh the points of dif-| tained; the other, a right frame of mind to 
ference ?—infinitely more, perhaps, than we} uphold them. Full Christian fellowship de- 
may at times have been apt to think. Let| pends greatly on the amount of both, and is 
these latter points, indeed, be conscientiously | obstructed by a deficiency in either. Even 
held, but let them never be as the slightest/a large degree of orthodoxy may be pro- 
barrier to the bond of Christian brotherhood, | fessed in a pharisaical, self-righteous spirit, 
Do we need any apology for writing on no| and “the truth” may be held “ in unright- 
new subject, but on an old and familiar | eousness ;” while, on the other hand, so great 
theme? Ifso, it must be sought in the fact} js the divine condescension, that, though the 
that there are many lessons very liable to be| spiritual eye may be but partially opened to 
forgotten, and that need to be oft-repeated.|the discoveries of divine truth, and may be 


Let us take warning from the storm which 
the barque of the Reformers encountered, 
and seeking to avoid similar dangers, learn 
the blessed lesson of that charity which “ be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things.”—Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


For Friends’ Review. 
WAR AND PEACE. 

About the year 1812 a series of letters 
against war were addressed to Gov. Strong by 
a clergyman named Whelpley, who signed 
himself “ Pacificus.” A large edition of these 
letters was published in New York in 1816, 
and at Providence, R. L., in 1818, and were 
largely circulated amongst Friends and 
others. So far as I have inquired, our Friends 
in the West who are engaged in the Peace 
movement have never seen these letters. 
any Friends in New England or New York, 


who may have kept one or more copies of 


these letters, will send them to me by mail, I 
will send them to those Friends in the West 
who are advocating the cause of Peace. 

I also desire to obtain a few copies of “ The 
Friend of Peace,” printed about the year 1816, 
and “ An Essay on War, by John J. Wells,” 
printed about 1812. Any Friends having old 
books or tracts on war or peace, and who are 
willing to spare them, may send them to me. 
If they do not send them, they would confera 
favor by sending a copy of the title, with the 
date and place of publication, to enable me 
to make a list of works on war and peace for 
publication. JONATHAN Dennis, JR. 

Washington, D. C., 8th mo. 1, 1868, 

+ tpnillidedinicsen 

SECTARIANISM.— Unless you can recognize 
prosperity as heartily in other churches as in 
your own, and rejoice at the conversion of sin- 
ners under anybody’s preaching and under 
any church’s roof, you may write sectarian as 
a fit suffix to your name.— Clark. 


* A reprint is on our table by B. and I. Kite, 
1817: ‘Letters addressed to Caleb Strong, Esq., 
late Governor of Massachusetts, showing war to be 


inconsistent with the laws of Christ and the good of 
mankind."’ 127 pp.— Ep. 


If 


‘able only to “see men as trees walking,” yet 
ithe heart may be warmed and expanded 
|with the influences of heavenly love. Be- 
| tween such, if they truly love Christ, though 
| they may not see altogether alike, there may 
be a consoling degree of Christian unity and 
charity. How many of us, alas! are in this 
half-enlightened condition, for want of main- 
taining a larger measure of faith and obedi- 
‘ence! Well is it for all, in this state of limited 
|apprehension, in which we see but in part, 
and know but in part, often to remember the 
| vision sent for the instruction of Peter, that 
|zealous Israelite, that he might not judge 
|severely and partially, when the voice came 
ito him from heaven, “ What God _ hath 
cleansed, that call not thou common.” We 
‘shall then be brought to confess with him 
\“that God is no respecter of persons, but 
i that, in every nation, he that feareth him and 
| worketh righteousness is accepted of him.” 
The humble believer will desire to bear in 
| mind that all are partakers of divine benevo- 
lence and light, that “ Christ died for all,” 
that “the grace of God has appeared to all 
|men,” and that “to his own Master every 
}man must stand or fall.” Thankfully sensi- 
| ble that the requirements from each will be 
|in just proportion to the degree of grace and 
opportunity afforded, he will rejoice in the 
}assurance that the universal Church knows 
|no distinction of color, clime, class or people ; 
‘that “ God giveth to all men liberally and 
\upbraideth not ;” and that all are invited to 
be fellow-partakers of life and salvation. If 
tempted to inquire, “ And what shall this 
man do?” he will recollect the reprehen- 
sive answer, “ What is that to thee? follow 
thou me;” and while endeavoring closely to 
fulfil his own conviction of the truth, he will 
humbly rejoice to say: “Grace be with all 
them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity.’—State Churches, by Joun ALLEN. 
oi 

It seems but reasonable that those whom 
God has distinguished from others by his 
goodness, should distinguish themselves to 
him by their gratitude.— Win. Penn. 
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DR. THOMAS YOUNG. 
(Coneluded from page 804.) 

In his student-life, Young had been re- 
markable for his amazing powers of acquiring 
and retaining knowledge, and that in many 
departments of literature and science. Minds 
similarly endowed often prove in after life to 
be overloaded with their accumulations, and, 
like David in Saul’s armor, move heavily | 
under their intellectual burden. Dr. 
was the reverse of this. His characteristic | 
in mature life was a buoyant freedom, vigor 
and spontaneousness of intellect, delighting | 
in bold, profound and subtle speculations on 
all physical subjects. Hence his writings 
are described as pregnant with suggestion, 
and replete with the germs of future discov- 
eries. His philosophic ‘al treatises contributed 
the day; his very able and scholarly 
in the Quarterly Review, and his sixty- three 
articles in the “ Eneye lopaedia Britannica, 


single mind. 


onstrations by which he established, is 
now generally admitted, the true theory of 
light. In the days of Sir Isaac Newton 


several hypotheses were propounded to ex- 
plain the nature of light. That great man 
does not seem to have committed himself ab- 
solutely to any; but he appears on the whole, 
and especially at the 
scientific researches, favored the 


to have 





cles of inconceivable subtle ty emitted by the 
sun and other luminous bodies. As the 
principal phenomena of light can be ex- 
plained on this supposition, he was enabled 
by its aid to prosecute his researches in optics, 
and to make discoveries and observations 
second only in importance to his law of gravi- 
tation. Huyghens, a contemporary of Newton, 
maintained that light was the effect of undu- 


bodies to a highiy elastic and subtle fluid or 
ether, pervading space. Dr. Young is con- 
sidered to have conclusively established the 
truth of the undulatory or wave 
light. His grand discovery is known by the 
name of his ‘ 
Light.” To make the subject a little more 
intelligible, let us conceive a stretched cord 
in a state of undulation. It will be observed 
that there is no progressive movement of the 
substance of the string, but merely an ad- 
vance of the form of the waves from the end 
where the impulse of motion is given to the 
other extremity. This would be true of all 
kinds of undulations—waves of the sea, 
waves of sound, as well as of waves of the 
luminiferous ether, which produce the phe- 


‘ 
< 





Young | 


anonymously to the scientific periodicals of| 
articles | ¢ 


embrace the greatest variecy of subjects that | 
has perhaps ever engaged the attention of a| 
His most important contribu- | 
tions to science were the reasonings and dem- | 


later period of his| 


opinion that light consis ted of material parti- | 


lations or waves, communicated by luminous | 


the Ory of 


‘ Doctrine of the Interference of 
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nomena of light. But the latter have a com- 


| plex character which belongs to them alone, 


and which our rude simile of an undulating 
cord may enable us to apprehend. In such 
a cord its separate strands or threads would 
undulate exactly alike; but in a beam of 
white light, the rays of which it is composed 


have each their proper and distinct vibration 
—colors being the result of this difference. 
The intermingling and interfering of these 


composite and inconceivably subtle lines of 
| Wi aves produce an almost infinite play of 
|phenomena. Sometimes the beams so coin- 
cide as to produce a double or multiple effect 
of illumination ; sometimes color-phenomena 
are produced ; and again, there is an inter- 
ference of light, of which the result is dark- 
|ness. This occurs when one beam so nicely 
alternates with another, that the elevations of 
“ach correspond with and fill up the depres- 
sions of the other. A similar meeting and 
blending of sound-waves results in silence; 
and there is at least one example in physical 
geography where wave-currents of the sea 
meet, and neutralize each other under similar 
conditions. * 

Dr. Young demonstrated by experiment 
as well as by reasoning, that a multitude of 
interesting complex and beautiful optical 
phenomena arose from this “interfereuce of 
light,” and that the undulatory or wave 
theory afforded a solution applicable to all 
cases, 

Of this great discovery Sir John Herschell 
says, that it “has proved the key to all the 
more abstruse and puzzling properties of light, 
and it would alone have sufficed to place its 
author in the highest rank of scientific im- 
mortality, even were his other almost innu- 
merable claims to such a distinction disre- 
garded.” 

Dr. Young did not increase his reputation 
at the time, by this great discovery. He 
'was attacked with great power of eloquence 


* “The only case in which the principle of inter- 
ference in another science had been applied before 
the time of Young, was to the phenomena presented 
by the tides of the port of Batsha, in the East 
Indies. They had described by Halley, in 
the ‘Philosophical Transactions’’ (1684, vol. xiv, 
p. 681) two or three years before the publication of 
the “ Principia’; and the explanation of them 
which Newton has given in that work has been al- 
ways considered as one of the happiest efforts of his 
genius. Twice lunar month the tides in 
question advance by channels, whose lengths are 
so related to each other that, after they reach the 
port, they differ by exactly half an undulation, and 
the tide entirely disappears. For the next seven 
days the tile gradually increases until it attains its 
maximum, and then falls off gradually during the 
same period, until it disappears ; these tides, there- 
fore, present successive examples not merely of 
completely destructive and corroborative interfer- 
ences, but of all their intermediate gradations.”’ 


Dean Peacock’s Life of Dr. Young, pp. 147-8, 


been 


in each 
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and sarcasm in the Edinburgh Review, in ar- 
ticles whieh are attributed to the versatile 
Henry Brougham, then a young man, but al- 
ready of distinguished promise as a mathema- | 
tician and philosopher. Dr. Young pub-| 
lished au able and conclusive reply to “his as- 
sailant, in a pamphlet which, we are told, fell 
still-born from the press. “The effect,” says 
the Dean of Ely, “ which these powerful and | 
repeated attacks produced upon the estimate 
of Dr. Young’s scientific character 
markable. 
public mind, and found no antidote in recla- 


mations of other journals of co-ordinate in- | 


fluence and authority. We consequently 
find that the subject of Dr. Young's researc shes 
remained absolutely unnoticed by men of sci- 
ence for many years.” —Memoir, p. 185. 
After the manner of some former high prec- 
edents, 
‘ame 
1816 he was visited 


value and import ince of his researches ¢ 
trom the continent. In 


at his country-house at Worthing, by Arago | 


and Gay Lussac, who said to him, in refer- | 


ence to their journey from London on pur- 
pose to see him, “On se croit moqué de nous 
nous étions retournés sans Of 
this visit the former of these celebrated men 


et 


° ” 
vous voir. 


was re- | 
er . . ' 
The poison sank deep into the | 


| 
the first adequate recognition of the 


| Hieroglyphic character ; 
| kind of running-hand Egyptian; and in Greek, 
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of he ble u makes English ladies rese ved i in 
the presence of strangers; our neglect of pro- 
priety never struck us until the moment when 
Mrs. Young quitted the room precipitately. 
| We were beginning to make our apologies to 
| her husband, when we saw her return with an 
|enormous quarto under her arm. It was the 
first volume of the treatise on Natural Phil- 
osophy. She placed it on the table, opened 
| the book, without saying a word, at page 
187,* and showed with her finger where the 
curvilinear course of the diffracted bands, 
which were the subject of disc (ae is found 
to be established theoretically.’ 

While thus occupied in lala the deep- 
est problems in physical science, Dr. Young 
applied himself to some of the most arduous 
enterprises in the department of letters. In 
}one of his familiar letters to his friend Hud- 
son Gurney, he says: “I like a deep and 
| difficult investigation.” His skill was tasked 
to the utmost in his attempt to decipher the 
‘threefold inscription on the stone brought 
from Rosetta, in Egypt, and placed in the 
British Museum. This inscription was in the 
in the enchorial, a 





has preserved an interesting anecdote, show- 
ing that a portion of Young’s discoveries had 
been re-discovered some ten or fifteen years | 
later by their countryman, Fresnel; thus af- 
fording us a striking illustration of the sus- 
pension of intercourse between Great Britain 
and the continent during the great wars of | 
Napoleon ; a doleful pe riod in which it would 
appear the beneficial interchange of mind and 
thought was even more completely interrupted | 
than the exchange of material commodities. 
In the course of the eloquent Eloge, with | 
which Arago honored the memory of Dr. | 
Young, as one of the eight foreign members | 
of the Institute of France, he says : “In the 
vear 1816 I visited oe in company 
with my learned friend, ray Lussac. Fres- 
nel had recently made bia début in the career 
of the sciences, in the most brilliant manner, 
by his Memoir on Diffraction. This work, 
which, in our opinion, contained a capital 
experiment irreconcilable with the New- 
tonian theory of light, became naturally the | 
first subject of our conversation with Dr.| 


| substance the same in each case. 
'stone has furnished the 


| discovery, yet none seem to have 
| the 


and it was known that the inscription was in 
This famous 
ke y to unlock the 
mysterious language of ancient Egypt; and 
though no single scholar owns the complete 
a claim to 
honor of overcoming the earliest and 
greatest difficulties, that can be placed in 
| comparison with that of Dr. Young, and his 
name must always be prominent among the 
jeminent men who have brought to light the 
treasures of a remote antiquity, heretofore 
locked up in the mystic characters of a for- 
|gotten language. His biographer describes 
his manuscripts on these subjects as not only 
giving evidence of immense industry, learning 
and ingenuity, but as being remarkable for 
nicety and beauty of penmanship, and the 
most accurate delineation of hieroglyphical 
figures. Dr. Young continued to occupy 
himself to the time of his death, at the age of 
fifty-six, with these hieroglyphical researches. 

Asa physician, though he gained a high 
position, he did not secure a large practice. 


*“The reference apparently should be to page 





Young. We were astonished at the numbe 
of restrictions which he imposed upon our | 
commendations of it, when at last he declared 
that the experiment which we valued so} 
highly was to be found, since 1807, in his Lec- 
tures on Natural Philosophy. This assertion 
appeared to us unfounded, and a long and 
very minute discussion followed. Mrs. Young 
was present at it, without offering to take 
any part in it—as the fear of being designat- 
ed by the ridicule implied in the soubric 


r | 467 and the figure 445. 


juet! 


%— (Note by Dean Peacock. 
Memoir, p. 389.) 
+The sublime words of the Mosaic narrative, 
‘**Let there be light,” are equally appropriate and 
| expressive whether interpreted, (1) of the creation 
| of light as a material though imponderable sub- 
stance (the corpuscular theory) ; or (2) of its crea- 
| tion as an effect of a peculiar motion imparted to a 
pervading ether (the wave theory) ; or whether we 
regard the words as a fiat of admission of previous- 
ly-created light by the condensation or dispersion 


|of a dense pall of vapor spread over the chaotic 
earth. 
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His biographer says: “ His manner, though | « 
gentlemanly, was not genial ;” and there is 
reason to think that his superiority in other 
departments led to his being underrated in 
his own profession. An examination of the| 
records of St. George’s Hospital, to which he 
held the high appointment of physician, 
seems to prove that he was an able practi- 
tioner. His treatment of disease is said to 
have resembled the best practice of the | 
present day more closely than that of his 
cotem poraries. 

The reasons for the slow, and even to this 
day imperfect, appreciation of Dr. Young’s 
great eminence are various. On this subject 
his generous French eulogist, Arago, says: 
- The indifference of the E nglish nation for 
those scientific labors which ought to add so 
much to its glory, is a rare anomaly, of which 
it would be curious to trace the causes. | 
should be wanting in frankness—I should be 
the panegyrist, not the historian—if I did not 
avow that in general Young did not suffi- 
ciently accommodate himself to the capacity 
of his readers; that the greater part of the 
writings for which the sciences are indebted 
to him are justly chargeable with a certain 
obscurity. But the neglect to which they 
were long consigned did not depend solely on 
this cause. When once these re- 
searches (in the ex sciences) rise into the 
how 


xact 


more elevated regions of thought, 
many competent judges can we reckon? . 

Those who can competently appreciate them 
throughout the whole extent of Europe never 


on 


rise above the number of eight or ten. 
Imagine these unjust, indifferent, or even | 
jealous, (for that I suppose may sometimes | 
be the case, ) and the public reduced to be- 
lieve on hearsay,’ result would 
precisely that which occurred in the case of 
Dr. Young—ignorance of his merits, and in- | 
difference to his claims to pre-eminence. | 
Arago pointedly refers to the influence of the | 
critiques in the Edinburgh Review in casting 
Young’s rising reputation into the shade. 

A few words on his more private and 
comestic life and character must conclude | 
this very imperfect sketch. At the age of| 
thirty-one, viz:, in 1804, he married Eliza, 
the second daughter of J. P. Maxwell, Esq., 
of Cavendish Square, and Trippendence, 
near Farnborough, Kent. “It was a mar- 
riage,” says Dean Peacock, “of mutual 
affection and esteem, such he had always 
looked forward to as the great object of his 
professional and other exertions, and secured 
him a home which was graced by all the re- 
finements of good manners and a cultivated 
taste: it was a singularly happy marriage. 
To the members of his wife’s family he at- 
tached himself with more than the ordinary 
affection of a son and brother-in-law, more 


be 


as 
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espec ally to hoes shoes sisters, whose accom- 
plishments and agreeable manners contributed 
not a little to the attractions of their family 
residence and his own.” —Memoir, p. 212. 

He was constant in his friendships, main- 
taining to the last an unreserved correspon- 
dence with the companion of his youth, 
Hudson Gurney. His freedom from envy 
and jealousy was shown by his large and 
willing assistance to others engaged in the 
same ‘lines of research with himself. His 
biographe rin the “ Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
says: “ Among other advantages, Dr. Young 
possessed that of a handsome person and 
prepossessing appearance. His manners were 
polished and even elegant, though perhaps 
exhibiting a very slight tendency to scholar- 
like precision.” 

It would be very interesting to know more 
of the inner life of so remarkable a man ; but 
of this the records are scanty. His friend, 
Hudson Gurney, says Dr. Young’s “ religious 
sentiments were by himself stated to be liberal 
though orthodox. He had extensively studied 
the Scriptures, of which the precepts were 
deeply impressed upon his mind from his 
earliest years; and he evidenced the faith 
which he professed in an unbending course 
of usefulness and rectitude.” The same 
biographer says that, under the pressure of 
his last short and severe illness, “ nothing 
could be more striking than the entire calm- 
ness and composure of his mind, or could 
surpass the kindness of his affections to all 
around him.’ Tuomas HARVEY. 

Friends’ Quarte rly Examiner. 

ian 
TOO LATE, 
Bitter the anguish with these two words blended, 
For those contemplating their hapless lot, 
Who find life’s summer past—its harvest ended— 
And winter nigh! while they are gathered not. 


Yet do thou, Lord, by thy supreme conviction, 
Give them to feel that though their sins are great, 
Thy love and mercy own not our restriction, 
But that, with thee, it never is too late. 
Bernard Barton, 


INTERNATIONAL 


sancti 

RECOGNITION 
PRINCIPLES. 

A TREATY has lately been negotiated be- 
tween Baron H. Rothschild and Sir John 
Bowring, the respective plenipotentiaries of 
the King of Sweden and pe and of the 
supreme King of Siam, in which an article 
has been introduced, savin that in case 
of any misunderstanding between the 


OF PEACE 


SoV- 


‘ereigns or subjects of the two countries, the 


dispute shall not be settled by an appeal to 
arms, but by the friendly arbitration of some 
neutral power. We are informed that this is 
the fourth treaty signed by Sir John Bowring 
in which this pacific ¢ ‘lause has been made an 
international law. The first occasion was be- 
tween the Belgian and Hawaiian govern- 
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ments, in which the intervention of King| and precious in many hearts, after an illness 


Leopold induced his ministers to accept the 
proposal which has been since conceded in 
treaties made by the Italians and the Swiss. 
We are glad that Sir John Bowring (who 
was for many years the Foreign Secretary to 
the Peace Society) has been enabled in his 
old age to give practical effect to the convic- 
tions of his youth.— British Friend. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 


99 
ae, 


1868. 


DEATH OF JOHN PEAsE.—“ So he giveth his 
g 


beloved sleep.” When those who, by eminence 
in spiritual gifts, soundness in Christian faith, 
weightiness of spirit and exemplariness of life, 
seem to be necessary to the militant Church, 


are taken from the posts which they have 


occupied to the glory of God, it is profitable 
to remember the adage, “no man is neces- 
sary,’—and to dwell upon the glorious fulness 
of the qualifving power by which great grace 
was given to them, and which, by their re- 
moval, has lost nothing of its completeness. 
At such seasons of bereavement, when tempt- 
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ed with despondency, it is well for the disci- | 


ples who have seen an honored brother or a 
father taken up out of their sight, to say with 
the apostle Paul : “ Our sufficiency is of God ;” 
and if they can truly exclaim with the Psalm- 
ist, “all my springs are in thee,” they will 
find that their house is not left unto them 
They will realize that the Helper 
of Israel remains, yesterday, to-day, and for- 


desolate. 


ever, the same Shepherd, Bishop, Priest and 
King, mindful of “the Church which is His 
body,” and his gracious hand still full of gifts 
for men. How he dignifies and endows his 
instruments! And yet how little need has 
he for any one of them! “ A seed shall serve 
him.” “God is able of these stones to raise 
up children unto Abraham.” Magnified be 
the Name of Him who hath given the victory 
to the multitudes of saints, whose spirits have 
been made perfect and added to the Church 
of THe Frrst-Born, and who remains the 
unconquered captain and author of salvation, 
ready to make successive generations of be- 
lievers more than victors. 

Our beloved frien¢t Jonn Pease, whose 


gospel services in this land, where he made 


full proof of his ministry, are fresh, fragrant | 


'which was not apparently serious for more 
| than two days, fell asleep in Jesus on the 29th 
of Seventh month, at Cleveland Lodge, Great 
Ayton, in the 71st year of his age. By his 
labors (long to be remembered) at the recent 
| Yearly Meetings of Dublin and London, and 
the general meeting at Ackworth, he was 
visibly fatigued. These appear to have been 
| the winding up of his life-work, and thus to 
the last he diligently occupied the powers 
| with which he was endowed. His final symp- 
toms were disease of the liver and congestion 
The call, so sudden and un- 
“T feel 
nothing in the way,” he said ; “ the work is 
“T shall be satisfied when I 
He quoted the 
words, “ My grace is sufficient for thee” —his 


of the lungs. 
'expected, excited in him no alarm. 


not now to do,” 
awake, with his likeness.” 


face irradiated with a seraphic smile of un- 
earthly sweetness and beauty ; and the golden 
bow] was broken, and the silver trumpet ceased, 
which had given no uncertain sound, and had 
encouraged many to prepare themselves for 
life’s battle. 

His 


vessel 


He was the son of godly parents. 


€ 
c 


mother a minister, * chosen 


unto the Lord.” 


was L 
His father, the venerable 
Edward Pease, who died ten years ago in his 
92d year, was a valued elder, of singular (lis- 


cernment and discrimination, and of much 


service in religious and also in civil affairs 
Joun Pease yielded his powers in early con- 
scientiousness and dedication to the cause of 
Truth, and first appeared as a minister of the 
Gospel at the age of 18 years; and in this 
service for his Lord he was a worker for more 
than half a century. 

His seasonable mission to America ended 
in Seventh month, 1845. At his embarkation 
from Boston, in company with Isabel Casson, 
a very large number of Friends from various 
localities accompanied them on ship-board, 
thronging the large cabin, with hearts so re- 
plete with unity and love that during the in- 
terview, which lasted for hours, a sweet silence 
generally prevailed, which was impressive to 
the fellow passengers, who were little acquaint- 
ed with Friends, and whose reflections ap- 
peared to be in consonance with the ancient 
exclamation: “ Behold how the Quakers love 


one another!” Many beloved Friends then 





assembled have embarked upon the voyage 


“from which no traveller returns.” 

The present writer was the last to bid 
adieu, and to leave the English steamer which, 
already in 
track ” So long as they 
could be discerned, the two beloved co-work- 


motion, was “ cleaving her foamy 
towards mid-ocean. 


ers in the Gospel stood arm in arm on the 
toward the land- 
contained 


wheel-box, pensively looking 


bound vessel which so many 
Friends, whose hearts were tinged with sorrow 
at the thought that they be- 
hold the faces, nor the tones of those 
“dear messengers of heavenly grace.” 

the first letter 


after his return to England, 


should no more 
hear 


From received from him 


we extract a few 
valuable sentences: 


Quakerism can only be rightly dear to us, 
as it pure Christianity and ; 
glorious purposes of the Redeemer’s mission, 
—only valuable to us as it promote s our indi- 
vidual salvation, and that of our fellow men. 
Thus is the kernel of our religious profession 
safe ; nothing that is pure and transcendantly 
valuable in these senses will be taken from 
us, provided we do our part to hold it fast. 
‘Your joy no man taketh from you.’ I trust 
there never was a time when I was more 
clearly convinced of the blessedness of being 
a servant of Christ, and doing all his will; 
and I esteem it a great mercy that I can 
meditate here upon, without always and inva- 
riably connecting it with any specific position 
in our religious Society. I think Iam more 
driven to His feet, to trust under the shadow 
of His wings. The Society of Friends, its 
prine iples and practices, have been and are 
inexpressibly dear to me, and I would use all 
my feeble efforts for its support ; but my own 
peace with a reconciled God is still dearer. If 
I have the evidence of it, I sometimes feel 
if I could leave the Church (our portion of 
the Church) in his hands. It must be safe. 
There will be found inexpressible safety in 
maintaining our peace with God as individu- 
als, and we should not fret ourselves because 
of evil-doers, or be anxious. The Lord 
will work, and who shall let it? If we be but 
found co-workers with him (Christ), it matters 
little with whom, at what, where, or how we 
be employed, whether in honor or dishonor 
as to those who surround us. 


is 


subserves the 


too 


‘ 


Still a shining path appears, 
Where the mourner walks with God.’ 


” 


JouN PEASE maintained an intelligent in- 


terest in all that was connected with our re- 
ligious Society, and the Review had in him an 


appreciative friend, the very recent expressions 


Pei eRe aay se. 


of ‘aioe ap oon were csaital oad encourag- 
ing. May his mantle rest upon worthy suc- 
cessors. 
Sh 

Traces or Buppuism.—A Correspondent 
asks, in reference to the Buddhist mission to 
America in the fifth (see No. 50— 
or relics are 


century, 
page 792,) whether any traces 
to be found on the Pacific coast or in Mexico 
tradition. Such 
Asiatic 
travellers, 
The rites 
in 
of 
burning the body, 


confirmatory of such is 
the 


have 


a 


certainly case. Evidences of 


origin been described by 
some of which are quite in point. 
of 


several distinct 


sepulture were remarkably similar 
modes,—as the erection 
pyramidal piles of stones, 
it, in strict Buddhist style, 
posture. The remarkable sitting 
the dead, Dr. Pendleton: 
among the old American races, 
through the Pacific islands, 
Asia, but 


or interring ina 
sitting 
posture 


of says 


“so gene ral 
and traced back 
not only to the eastern coast 
even in certain forms to Thibet and Siberia, 
is, beyond question, a most significant cir- 
cumstance. It adds convincing proof to the 
many other evidences of common descent in 
all tribes of the red men, and plainly pre- 
sents one mark of the track along which his 
ancestors made their way to the American 
shore. Not only so, but it would seem to 
render certain the fact of early association of 
some kind between all the people among 
whom it in any manner prevailed.” 


of 


Prescott asks: 
“ Who can doubt the existence of an affin- 
ity, or at least intercourse between races that 


have this strange habit of burying the dead? 

It is worthy of remark in this connection 
that the Peruvian Mummies are found ina 
sitting posture. 


The 


chronological 


Mexicans and the Chinese in their 


characters and _ hieroglyphics 
they 
exactly corresponding cycle 60 
and the Chinese and the old Mexicans, as 
also the old Hindoos, had a like week of five 
days, and an identical custom of a fifth day 


market. We 


If the assertions of Carl Newman are to be 


have a singular resemblance ; had an 


of years ;— 


forbear pursue the subject. 


received as authentic, a fresh clue will be 
the relics of an- 
superstition the 
prolific race of book-makers will tingle with 


given to the significance of 


cient and grandeur,—and 


cacoethes seribendi. 


The material world is a store-house of 
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evidences of the common origin of man. In-|land for many years. Cattle have to be 
fidelity, wearied of the absurdities involved} driven, sometimes for miles, to watering 
in the denial of a common Creator of all,| places, or the water must be carted to them. 
seeks refuge in the assertion of a number of| The long detail of disadvantages can be im- 
distinct Creations of men, rejoicing in the | agined by intelligent readers. Yet there are 
hope of a triumph in any direction against|in that land many thousands of Christians, 
revealed Truth. But the assertion of the} who can trustfully say, our Heavenly Father 
written word finds continual endorsement, | knoweth that we have need of these things— 
as the secrets of the ages are made bare : | who ean sublimely confide in the assurance 
Gop HATH MADE OF ONE all nations of men, | that God is,—that He has regard to the chil- 


to dwell on all the face of the earth. 


pissin ai. 
Dante_ Barker.—This dear Friend, after | 
his extensive labors of love, which were to| 
the comfort and edification of many, was| 
favored to rejoin his home circle in Guilford | 
Co., N. C., in peace, on the 9th of Seventh | 
month. 


ssi iti atin 

Drovutu 1x ENGLaAnp.—We find recorded | 
in Gen. viii. 22, a divine pledge for the alter- | 
nation of seasons, and of seed-time and har- | 
vest, “while the remaineth.” It is} 
possible that Paul had a mental reference to | 
this promise when he said that God “ left not 
himself without a witness, in that he did good, | 
and gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful 


” 
seasons. 


earth 


The exception, according to an 
old adage, proves the rule—and the seeming | 
exception to the wonted descent of moisture | 
upon the Earth should be an emphatic re-| 
minder of the source of this and every bless- 
ing. Seed-time and harvest shall not fail,| 
because of the Divine promise. And if they | 
fail not, it is a witness that He is—and that 
He is faithful and good. 


**Thou visitest the Earth and waterest it : 
Thou greatly evrichest it with the river of God 
which is full of water; 
Thou preparest them corn, 
When thou hast so provided for it. 
Thou waterest the ridges thereof abundantly: 
Thou settlest the furrows thereof: 
Thou makest it soft with showers: 
Thou blessest the springing thereof: 
Thou crownest the year with thy goodness ; 
And thy paths drop fatness.” (Ps. Ixv. 9—11.) | 
At the date of Ssventh month 27th, the| 
. . , . | 
drouth in England had been for eight | 
weeks and three days in full force, every | 
a} > 2 
foretokening of rain proving abortive. Com- 
mencing just when summer showers were | 
most needed for the production of crops to 
sustain farm stock during the winter, serious 


inconvenience prevails, with prospects more 





discouraging than have been known in that 


dren of men,—that He “takes care for oxen,” * 
—and that His providential care is over all 
His works. The harvest will come, and His 
blessing will be with it, and those who shall 
contemplate the present crisis from a stand- 
point in the future, will have reason to 
acknowledge that He is plenteous in mercy. 
Apprehension has been expressed that this 
will prove “one of the most disastrous drouths 
that England has ever known.” Yet the 
Daily News cheeringly quotes an old proverb 
that “drouth never bred dearth in England,” 
and says that whilst the landscapes are of a 
russet brown, the force of the wheat crops is 
concentrated in the ear, and the grain, though 


small, will be hard, yielding the best of flour, 


the straw only being greatly defficient,—and 


that “there is plenty for man, though there is 
scarcity for beast.” The shipment of hay 


from this country has already commenced. 


+0. + 


SravanGcer, Iowa.—In the Review of 7th 
mo. of the 


Yearly Meeting at Stavanger in Norway, and 


25th, some notice was given 
the English contemporary from which we 
quoted, spoke of an epistle received from 
Stavanger Monthly Meeting in Iowa. It ap- 
pears that this is only a Preparative meeting, 
a branch of Le Grand Monthly Meeting. 


| A valued correspondent who recently attend- 


ed an appointed meeting for worship at this 
settlement of Norwegian Friends in company 
with Julia A. McCool and another minister, 
has furnished an account, from which we are 
led to believe that the interesting company 
was composed of such as the Father seeketh 


to worship him. When one of the strangers 


| knelt in prayer, the interpreter, a young Nor- 


wegian, stood beside him, in the most solemn 


| manner rendering sentence by sentence in the 


*** Por our sakes no doubt this is written.’’ 1 Cor. 
=. vs 
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Norse language; and he performed the same | 
service when the other visitor was engaged in| 


testimony. One of the Norwegian members 
rising to speak, “the Interpreter walked over 
and stood by his side, and as the dear young 
man was solemnly and powerfully 
his brethren and sisters in the Norse lan- 


guage, the other interpreted it for us. It was 
most touching.” 

Many details have already been given in 
the Review of both the early and the recent 
history of Norway Friends. 

v a 

Howarp Untversiry, Wasutnaton, D. 

C., was chartered by the 39th Congress, for 


The 


the education of persons of every class. 


liberal charter specifies the following depart- | 


ments: Normal, Collegiate, Theological, 
Medical, Law and Agricultural. 

It is designed to be a national institution 
of learning of the highest grade, embracing 
all the departments of a complete University, 
—and open to all persons “without distine- 
tion of race, sex or former condition, who 
possess the requisite qualifications.” 


The fine tract of land (150 acres) appro- 


priated to the University is on the summit 


of the heights overlooking the city and in 
plain view of the Capitol. 
roundings will include a beautiful park,— and 


it will rank among the attractions and orna- | 


ments of Washington. 

Practically, as we understand it, the object 
is chiefly to afford a thorough course of in- 
struction to the freed-people, and to the class 
which will immediately succeed them,—the 
jree born. For the last four months about 
100 pupils have been in attendance. There 
are to be, annually, three terms, 
term of 1868-9 is to begin on Fourth-day, 
Ninth month 16th, and to close on the 23d 
of Twelfth month. Tuition 
partment, $3 per term, in advance. 
will 


in Normal de- 
Board 
$3 per week. 
Rooms in the Dormitory will be furnished 
and. rented to students. 


probably not exceed 


Scholarships, which 
will not be less than $150 per annum, are 


indispensable, owing to the poverty of those | 


whom it is intended to benefit. It is the aim 
of the Trustees to remit a part of the rent 
and tuition, in case of indigent students. 


Assistance has been received from the Freed- 


addressing 


The ample sur- | 


The Fall) 
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|men’s Bureau, and aid is solicited from pa- 


triots and philanthropists. Correspondence 


' 
| may be addressed to B. Sunderland, (D. D.,) 


or to (Maj. Gen.) O. O. Howard, who will 
furnish circulars to applicants. 

We would not be understood as endorsing 
a Theological department, so far as it tends 
to the production of a man-made ministry. 
| We would wish the free gospel given to all. 
We would desire that Christian instruction 
should always accompany literary training, 
|with the design of making the students re- 
Let them 
have biblical teaching from pious tutors, (all 
the better if they be laymen,) Jet the daily 


ligious rather than religionists. 


course of instruction and the precepts and 
hourly example of the preceptors have such 
‘an infusion of Christianity, and be so con- 
| ducted in the love of souls and of the Saviour, 
that the pupils may appreciate the beauty of 
holiness. Whatever is to be their line of 
service, let all be enlightened, and, if possible, 


The Lord will 


‘not fail to select a succession of ministers for 


|made wise unto salvation. 


| his Church, and to extend to them the call 
The choice 
should be left to Him—and from Him alone 


and the spiritual qualification. 


|can the qualification be derived. 

In an account of the commencement of the 
Howard University, published in the Am. 
Freedman, extracts are given from the valedic- 

tory address by a colored student. On read- 
| ing it, the query arose whether the time is 
not at hand when it will no longer be thought 
necessary, in quoting a creditable per- 
formance, to state that the writer was of 
African descent. The manhood of the negro 
When the un- 


tutored slave, bursting the fetters of prejudice 


has been fully established. 


and ignorance, forced his way into the light, 
and gave evidence of superior intellect, it was 
natural to hail such manifestations of mind 
struggling with difficulty. But the names of 
Dumas, (father and son,) Pennington, Doug- 
las, Purvis and many others, sufficiently 
prove that an African origin is no bar to the 
application of the line of Burns, 
‘© 4 man’s a man for a’ that.” 

Give them a fair field, and the freedmen 
and the free-born who will start up to com- 
pete with the Anglo-Saxon, the Celts and 
| rival will 


races, vindicate man’s common 
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- — susmenemens a 


who already says of these people to their late 
oppressors: “I will give unto this man even 
as unto thee.” 

aliases 

AFFIRMATION BILL FOF 
SCOTLAND, which became a law Sixth month 


25th, is spoken of in the British Friend as 


THE Jvuror’s 


> 


“an acknowledgment of the rights of con-| 


science, which 
“a more extended benefit to non-jurors than 
any Friend in our day anticipated.” 


may be inferred from these words: 
citadel has been taken and security is ob- 
tained. Yea, yea, and nay, nay, are ad- 
mitted, and no and 
above all, the authority of the divine law, 
Swear not at all, stands unchallenged and 
reverenced.” England 


cavil can be raised: 


received 
boon last year. 
fruit of the mission of our Society. 
vphivenninigpiinhs 

Cruetty to Antmmats.—The Society in 
New York for the prevention of this hard- 
heartedness, in its late report, makes mention 
uf 56 arrests within the year, in a large pro- 
portion of which cases fines were imposed, or 
bonds to keep the peace for six months or a 
year required. Their care extends to the 
practice of overloading street cars; the mode 
of transporting ¢ 


inimals to market,—the treat- 


ment of dogs in summer,—breaking up of 
eock and dog fights,—the construction of 


drinking fountains —and to every means 
which mercy can suggest, to prevent the 
misery and the abuse of our Heavenly 


Father’s sentient creation. The subscriptions 


to the Society during the past year were suf- 
ficient to insure its efficiency. 


—_—, en 


DIED. 
COATE.—Near Gurneyviile, Ohio, on the 4th 
ultimo, Lucian Clare, son of Elijah S. and Mary E. 
Coate, members of Center Mc nthly Meeting. 
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origin and the universal fatherhood of God ;| 


. 


cheers and delights,”’—and 


The | 
exact provisions of the bill are not given, but | 


“The | 


the same) 
This must be regarded as one 
| 


POTTS.—On the 11th inst., Reginald Shober, in- 
| fant son of Joseph and Regina S. Potts, (members of 
| Western District Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, ) 
aged nearly 17 months. 

[An obituary of H. Mann has already appeared in 
No. 48.] 
ccsecaieiieaslieiasmetggpamiraaaaer i iaescarasiiaseassccsicmem eames 

A competent and rightly-concerned person 
wanted to serve as Superintendent of the schools of 
Philadelphia Friends’ Freedmen’s Association in 
North Carolina and 8. W. Virginia the coming year. 
Applicants will please address 
M. RE. SHEARMAN, Actuary, 

116 N. Fourth St., Philada. 


adit 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE, 

The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, 9th 
of Ninth month next. 

Applications for the admission of students should 
be made at the office, No. 109 N. Tenth St., Phila- 
delphia. They must in all cases be ac ompanied by 
certificates of character, and the studies pursued, to 
be signed by the last teacher. Copies of the last 
Annual Report, with all needful information, may 
be obtained at the office, or at the Col eg+, West 
Haverford, Delaware Co., Pa., or on applic ition to 
Thomas P. Cope, No. 1 Walnut St., or Jas. Whitall, 
No. 410 Race St., Philada. eowtf. 

+ +0 — 
PENNS AND PENINGTONS. 
(Continued from page 815.) 

It is pleasant to know that in life’s even- 
ing the family at Woodside were suffered to 
enjoy without molestation the peace and com- 
fort of their humble home. It was not on 
what they lost of this world’s wealth that the 
father and mother were then disposed to 
dwell, but on what they had gained in the 
sense of Divine approval, and the assurance 
of the Lord’s presence being with them and 
their children. This added far more to their 


is 


Sth mo. 10, 1868. 


|happiness than all the wealth the world 


MENDENHALL.—On the 10th of Fourth month, | 


1868, Elizabeth Mendenhall, in the 64th year of 
ler age ; a member of Lost Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Tennessee. She was, through qualifying grace, en- 


abled to illustrate the faith and patience of the 
saints; and being concerned to work whilst it was | 


day, she was ready, at the coming on of night, to 
rest from her labors, and, as we earnestly believe, 
to “ sleep in Jesus.’ 

ESTLE.—On the 19th of Seventh month, 1868, 
in the 17th year of his age, Job Estle, son of Job 
and Prudence Estle ; a member of Westfield Month- 
ly Meeting, Ind. 


could bestow. In true thankfulness and con- 
tentedness they could praise their Heavenly 
Father’s care, which had circled round them 
amid fierce persecution, and now filled their 
hearts with love and devout trust in Him. 

In the autumn of 1679 both husband and 
wife went into Kent to Mary Penington’s 
native place ; and, after visiting the tenants 
on her estate there, they remained a short 
|time at one of the farms called Goodenstone 
‘Court. Just at the time they had fixed to 
return to Woodside, Isaac Penington took ill. 
His disease was one of acute suffering, and in 
a few days the closing scene of earthly life 
arrived. His soul ascended to its home on 
high, and his wife tells us her spirit was sut- 
fered at that moment to join his, and rejoic- 
ingly to see the Heavenly mansion prepared 
for him. 

His remains were interred in the burial- 
ground belonging to his beloved friends of 


|Chalfont at Jordan’s, where a small white 


j 


| headstone now marks the spot, with the name 
|and date, “ Isaae Penington, 1679.” 


His age 
was sixty-three. 
Many testimonies were published respect- 
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ing the Christian life oil worth of ‘this good | 
man. I would gladly insert those from his 
wife, his son John, and William Penn, 
if space permitted. But as this is not the 
case, and as his devotion to God, his meek- 
ness of spirit, and his Christian character 
may be gathered from what has been already | 
written, 1 shall confine myself to an extract 
from that of Mary Penington : 

“Whilst I keep silent toue ing thee, oh! 
thou blessed of the Lord and His people, my 
heart burneth within me. I must make men- 
tion of thee, for thou wast a most pleasant 
plant of renown, planted by the right hand 
of the Lord; ‘and thou tookest deep root 
downwards, and sprangest upwards.’ The 
dew of heaven fell on thee, and made thee 
fruitful, and thy fruit was fragrant and most 
delightful. 

“Oh, where shall 
Lord’s remarkable 
set His love on thee, oh! 
of the Lord’s peculiar choice. Thy very 
babyish days declared of what stock and 
lineage thou wert. Thou desiredst ‘ the sin- 
cere milk of the word as a new-born babe,’ 
even in the bud of thy age; and who can de- 
clare how thou hadst travelled towards the 
Holy Land in the very infancy of thy days? 
Who can tell what ‘thy soul felt in thy 
travel? Oh the heavenly, bright, living 
openings that were given thee! God’s light | 
shone round about thee. Such a state as I 
have never known of in any other, have I! 
heard thee declare of. But this it did please | 
the Lord to withdraw. and leave thee deso- | 
late and mourning—weary of the night and 
of the day—naked and poor in spirit—dis- 
tressed and bowed down. Thou refusedst 
to be comforted, because thou couldst not 
feed on that which was not bread from 
heaven. 

“In that state | married thee; my love 
was drawn to thee, because I found thou 
sawest the deceit of all notions. 
remain as one who refused to be comforted 
by anything that had only the appearance of 
religion, till ‘ He came to His temple who is 
Truth and no lie.’ For all those shows of 
religion were very manifest to thee, so that 
thou wert sick and weary of them all. 

“This little testimony to thy hidden life, 
my dear and precious one, in a day when 
none of the Lord’s gathered people knew thy 
face, nor in any 
with thy sorrows, 
out, that not 
now that hath 


I begin to recount the 
dealings with thee! He 
thou who wert one 


were 
many 
it might 
the day 


have I stammered 
be forgotten. But 
broken forth, and 
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thee, and its guiding thee to the Saviour, 
even Jesus, the First and the Last. They, I 
say, who are strong, and have overcome the 
evil one, and are fathers in Israel, have de- 


| clared of thy life in God, and have published 


it in many te »stimonies. 

“Ah me! he is gone! he that none ex- 
ceeded in kindness, in tenderness, in love in- 
expressible to the relation of a wife. Next 
to the love of God in Christ Jesus to my 


| soul, was his love precious and delightful to 


my guide and counsel- 
my tender 
the sense 


me. My bosom one! 
lor! my pleasant companion! 


sympathizing friend! as near to 


'of my pain, sorrow, grief, and trouble as it 


was possible! Yes, this great help and benefit 
is gone; and I, a poor worm, a very little one 
to him, compassed about with many infirmi- 
ties, through merey was enabled to let him 


| go without an unadvised word of discontent 


| 


Thou didst | 


or inordinate grief. Nay, further, such was 
the great kindness the Lord showed me in 
that hour, that my spirit ascended with him 
that very moment the spirit left his body, 
and I saw him safe in his own mansion, and 
re joiced with him there. From this sight my 
spirit returned again, to pe rform my duty to 
his outward tabernacle. 

“This testimony to Isaac Penington 
from the greatest loser of all who had a 
share in his life. 

“ Mary Penineton.” 


is 


‘*Written at my house at Woodside, the 27th of 
24 month, 1680, between Twelve and One at 
night, whilst watching by my sick child.” 
About four months after the foregoing date 

Mary Penington took William and Edward, 

her two youngest sons, to place them at school 

at Edmonton. Before leaving home she 
made her will, and arranged her family af- 
fairs, under the impression that her life was 
not likely to be of long duration. 

During this interval she added the follow- 
ing record to her own personal narrative :— 

“Now the Lord hath seen good to make 
me a widow, and leave me in a desolate con- 
dition as to my guide and companion; but 


'He hath mere ‘ifully disentangled me, and I 


|make way for me, waiting on 


measure acquainted | 


am in a very easy state as to my outward 
I have often desired of the Lord to 
Him without 
distraction. Living a life free from cumber, 
[ most thankfully and humbly, in deep sense 
of His ‘gracious kind dealings, receive the 
disposing of my lands as from Him. I have 
cleared great part of the mortgage, and paid 


being. 


/most of my bond debts, and I can com pass 


that thou wert so eminently gathered into it, | 


and a faithful publisher of it, I leave this 
other state of thine to be declared by the sons 
of the who have witnessed 


rising of 


morning, 
of the bright star 


the | 
righteousness in! 


very easily ‘the ground in my hands. 

“In this Fourth-month, 1680, I have 
made my will, and disposed of my estate, and 
have no considerable debt on it, and leave a 
handsome provision for J. P. and M. P., and 
to fit them for a decent 


the younger ones, 
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calling. I have also left provision for my 
debts and legacies. I call it a comely pro- 
vision for my children, considering they are 
provided for out of my lands of inheritance, 
having nothing of their father’s. Though 
mourning for the loss of my worthy 
panion, and exercised with the sickness and 
weakness of my children, in my outward con- 
dition and habitation I am to my heart’s con- 
tent. No great family to cumber me ; living 
private, with time to apply my heart to wis- 
dom in the numbering of my days; 
them to be but few, I stand ready to die. 
Still I feel that death is the king of fear; and 
that strength to triumph over him must be 
given me in the needfnl time. The Lord 
must then stand by me, to resist that evil 
one who is often busy when the tabernacle is 
dissolving. 

“Oh! Lord, what quiet, safety, or ease is 
there in any state but in feeling thy living 
ower ? 
ah amazement, sorrow, pe rplexity and woe 
out of it. Oh! let me be kept by that power, 


and in it walk with God in His pure fear ; | 


and then I matter not how unseen I am, or 


how little friendship I have in the world. | 


Oh Lord! thou knowest what I have yet to 
go through, but my hope is in thy mercy to 


guide and support me; and then I need not | 
be doubtful, nor in concern about what is to 


come upon me. 

“The foregoing I writ before I went to 
Edmonton, which was in Sixth-month, 1680. 
And as if I were to go thither on purpose to 
be proved by the Lord, according to what I 


had before written, and to be exercised by) 


Him in all things that were in my view when 
I set my house in order, it pleased the Lord, 
in a week’s time after my going there, to visit 
me with a violent burning tever, beyond 
what Lever felt. Indeed, it was very tedi- 
ous. I made my moan in these words, ‘ Dis- 
tress! distress!’ feeling as if that compre- 
hended sickness, uneasiness, want of rest and 
comfortable accommodation ; it being a school, 
and so unquiet, with but little attendance, 
and away from my own home, where I could 
have had everything I needed. 

“JT had scarcely any time in all that ill- 
ness, that I could have taken even so much | 
as a quarter of an hour for the settling of my | 
affairs. The kindness and mercy of the 
Lord having put imto my heart to consider 
that it might be as it was with my dear 
husband, that I should never return home 
again. These memorable dealings of the 
Lord with me I now recount this 3d day of 
the Second-month, 1681, in a thankful hum- 
ble sense of His mercy, being in my bed still 
unrecovered of that forementioned illness, 
which commenced eight months since 

“Now it is upon me, in the holy fear of 


! 


com- 


believing | 


All happiness is in this, and ‘nothing | 


|the Lord, to declare to you, my dear chil- 
|dren, of what’ great service it was to me in 
|my sickness, that I had nothing to do but to 
ldie when the Lord visited me. The Lord 
was pleased to assure me I should have a 
mansion, according to His good pleasure, i in 
His holy habitation, Through this knowl- 
|edge I was left in a quiet state, out of any 
feelings of the sting of death; not having the 
least desire to live, though I did not witness 
any measure of triumph and joy. I could 
often say it is enough that I am in peace, and 
| have not a thought day nor night of anything 
that is to be done in preparation for my going 
| hence. 

“After having been fourteen days ill at 
Edmonton, my fever greatly abated, and 
a month’s time from that I came from thence 
to London in some degree of strength. 
After being seven weeks there, the Lord 
brought me home again to my own house. 
But that night I was «mitten again with sick- 
| ness, of which I remain weak und low to this 
day. 

“ 27th of 4th mo., 1581.—As I was waiting 
this morning on the Lord with some of my 
family, J found an inclination in my mind to 
mention the continuance of my illness to this 
day, which from the time of being first visit- 
ed wants not many weeks of a year. In all 
that time, such has been the goodness of the 
Lord to me, that, as was said of Job, ‘in all 
this he sinned not, nor charged God foolish- 
ly,’ so may I say that, through the presence 
of God’s power with me, I have not had a 
murmuring thought or a complaining mind. 
This has been my constant frame. It is well 
I have had no grievous thing to undergo, 
|except these late sore fits of pain so full “of 
anguish. The Lord hath graciously stopped 
my desires after every pleasant thing. I 
have not found in my heart to ask of Him to 
restore me to my former health and strength; 
that I might have the pleasantness of my natu- 
ral sleep, or be able to walk about the house, 
or go abroad in the air, to take a view of the 
beautiful creation. All that I have desired 
during this long exercise in reference to my 
condition hath been some ease in my fits of 
vain. For this I have earnestly cried to the 
Ford for directions to some means of help, 
that I might have the pain removed. But, 
save in these fits of suffering, I have not 
asked anything of the Lord concerning life 
or health. I have waited upon Him with 
less distraction than when in health, and have 
many times said within myself, Oh! this ; 
very sweet and easy. He makes my bed i 
my sickness, and holds my eyes waking to 
converse with Him. 

“ Death hath been many times before me, 
on which occasions I have rather embraced 
it than shrunk from it; having for the most 


| 
} 
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part found a kind of yielding in my spirit to | 
die. I had all my ‘days a great sense of | 
death, and subjection to the fear of it, till I) 


came to be settled i in the Truth - but now the | 


fear of death, that is, the state after death, 
removed. Yet there remaineth still a deep 
sense of the passage; how strait, hard, and 
difficult it is; even in some cases to those 
over whom the second death hath no power. 

No further records have been discovered | 
respecting Mary Penington, who died on the) 
18th of Seventh-month, 1682, at Worming- 
hurst, where she was staying with her daugh- 
ter Gulielma Penn. From thence her 
mains were taken for interment to Jordan’s, 
where they were laid beside of her 
husband.—( To be continued.) 
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COUNT ZINZENDORF AND THE 


those 


DOVE. 


Cruelty to animals is always the sign of a 


mean and little mind, whereas we invariably | 
find great men distinguished by their human- 
ity. 

‘I remember having read, some time ago 
beautiful story of Count Zinzendorf, when « 
boy. He was, as I dare say 
great German noble, and lived to do a great | 
deal of good in the world. 

One day, when he was playing with his 
hoop near the banks of a deep river, which 
flowed outside the walls of a 
lived, he espied a dove struggling in the 
water, 
ture had fallen into the river, and was unable | 
to escape. The little Count immediately 
rolled a large washing-tub, which had been 
left near, to ‘the water's edge, jumped into it, 
and though generally very timid on the water, 
by the aid of a stick, he managed to steer | 


himself across the river, to the place where | 


the little dove lay floating and struggling. 


With the bird in his arms, he guided the tub | 


back, and got safely to land. After warm- 
ing his little captive tenderly in his bosom, 
the boy ran with it into the wood, and set it 
free. His mother, who had watched the 
whole transaction, in trembling anxiety for | 
his safety, from her bed-room window, now 
‘ame out. 

“But were you not afraid?” she asked. 

“ Yes, I was rather,’’ answered the little 
boy ; “ but I could not bear that it should die 


so, you know, mother; its little ones might have | 


_— Plea 


been watching for it to come home!’ 
for the Dumb “Creation. 


tigen 
THE DIFFERENCE. 

Some murmur, when the sky is clear, 
And wholly bright to view, 

If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue ; 

And some with thankful love are filled, 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of God’s great mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night. 


st 
18 | 


re- | 


» a! 


you know, a| 


castle where he | 


By some means the poor little crea- | 


aBVIRW. 


In mefees are hearts that ask, 
| In discontent and pride, 
Why life is such a dreary task, 
And all good things denied. 
And hearts.in poorest huts admire, 
How love has in their aid, 
(Love that not ever seems to tire), 
Such rich provision made. 
| Richard C. Trench 
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WE NEED THEE. 
Father, we need thy holy presence near us, 
We cannot thread life’s tangled path alone ; 
We need thy lamp of love, to guide and cheer us 
’Midst thickening trials as we wander on. 


Not to a king afar our hearts are calling, 
Not to a lordly spirit throned apart ; 

| But every earnest, prayerful word is falling, 
Blest Father, on thy tender, answering heart. 


For thou art ever near us, Friend immortal ; 

When the closed heart owns not its greatest need, 
| Thy loving presence lingers at the portal, 

Waiting its first submissive breath to heed. 


| 

| For all thy boundless love, so freely given, 

| For the Lamb slain, from sin our souls to free, 

For all our earthly joys, our hopes of heaven, 
We can bring nought but simple trust to thee. 


E’en ’mid our joys and hopes our spirits falter, 
Unless thy love and strength our weakness stay ; 
Help us to lay our hearts upon thy altar, 
To say with humble trust, “Choose thou our 
way.” 


| Father, we need thy holy presence near us; 
We need thy love and strength, thou friend in- 
deed. 
We thank thee that thou dost not fail to hear us, 
When we with contrite hearts confess our need, 


E. E. C. 


ee Re 
SUMMARY OF NEWS, 

Foreicn IxtTeLLicence.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 17th inst. 

Great Britarx.—The first private execution, 
| under the new law relative to capital puni-hment, 
took place in London on the 13th. 

Pigot, one of the Dublin editors imprisoned for 
| seditious utterances, has been pardoned. 

Riotous proceedings have occurred near Tipper- 
ary, Ireland, where a landlord’s ageut, in attempt- 
ing to serve ejectment notices on tenants, was 
driven away by force, and on a second attempt, 
|aided by a large body of armed police, a confiict 
took place, in which the agent was killed, several 
| were wounded, both of the mob and the pelice, and 
| the latter were forced to retire without making any 
|arrests. Much excitement prevailed, and turther 
trouble was apprehended. 





| Praxce.—The owner of the Zanterne, a newspaper 


which has keenly satirized the Emperor and the 
government, but hitherto without bringing itself 
within the power of the press law, has now, in his 
absence, been sentenced to pay a fine of 10 000 francs 
| and be imprisoned one year. 

Betcium.—A disastrous colliery explosion has 
| occurred at Jemmappes, by which 51 persons were 
| killed, and a large number injured. 

Germany.—The Weser Gazet'fe of the 24 inst. 

said that the Chancellor of the North German 
Confederation has been authorized to enter into 
negotiations with the United States and other 
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foreign powers for the purpose of establishing a! which has been forced upon them without their 
new international law providing for the protection | consent and against their will. In the Legislature, 
and proper treatment of emigrants on the high | a resolution protesting against the confederation 
seas. It alsostated that Bremen had been requested | passed the House of Assembly. The Canadian 
to modify its laws on emigration so_that they may | deputation has returned home, having apparently 
conform to those of Hamburg. The Federal gov-| failed in its mission. 

ernment proposes to appoint an agent, whose duty 
shall to watch over the embarkaion of emi- 
grants from German ports, and report any abuses. 


Domestic.— Lieutenant General Sherman, under 
the law devo'ving upon him the supervision of all 
disbursements on account of the Indians of the 
Plains, has issued an order designating the officers 
|} to have charge of such matters in different districts, 
and directing their mode of action. The Sioux In- 
dians are given a reservation north of Nebraska 
and west of the Missouri river, extending to 46° 
N. lat., and 104° W. long. from Greenwich, and 
: . | placed under command of General Harney. A 

Japaxy.—An account is received that on the after- district bounded by Kansas, Arkansas, Texas, and 
noon of the 4th ult. an attack was made by 20,000 | ¢),5 meridian of 100° W., is assigned to the Chey- 
Southerners, (the Mikado’s party,) on their oppo- |}ennes, Arrapahoes, Kioways and Camanches, under 
nants, the Takugawas, in Yeddo, numbering abont! Gen, Hazen. The Navajoes, the Crows, and the 
1,500, when the former were repulsed; but the | Shoshones, Snakes and kindred titles, are to be re- 
attack was renewed the next day, aud the Takuga- spectively under the charge of Gen. Getty, Major La- 
was were entirely routed. Half of Yeddo, inclu-| motte and Gen. Augur. The supplies purchased 
ding two large temples, is said to have been burned. | are to be chiefly beef cattle, meat, grain and bread ; 
A battle is also reported, 18 miles from Osaca, be | sugar and coffee in exceptional cases; clothing ; 
tween the forces of two of the Daimios, Aidzu and | and seeds and agricultural implements ; and issues 
Satsuma, in which the latter was defeated with| to Indians will be made as far as possible, only 
great loss. Satsuma and Chaisu were deserted by | to those actually present, and must always be 
several other Daimios, and subsequently Chaisu | witnessed by some army officer of a rank not be- 
himself declared his intention to withdraw from the | jow captain. Commanders of departments, districts 


be 


TurkEy.—A battle is reported to have taken place 
on the 27th ult. between the Cretans and the Turks, 
in which the latter were defeated. 

The insurrectionary movements in Bulgaria have 
been suppressed by the Turkish troops, and the 
proclamation of a state of siege in the province has 
been revoked. 


contest, and ordered his generals to return home 
and remain neutral. Satsuma’s party had issued a 
proclamation in the name of the Mikado, condemn- 
ing all native Christians to death, and several exe- 
cutions had taken place at Nagasaki and at Sendai, 
16 miles from Yeddo. it was said that the Northern 
princes had proposed to refer all differences for | 
settlement to the arbitration of England, France and | 
the United States; and in case those powers will 
accept the responsibility, the pripvces would bind | 
themselves for a faithful execution of the arbitra- | 
ment both on their part and that of the Mikado. 


_ 


AvstTraLasia.—In the colony of Victoria, Aus- | 
tralia, on account of an antagonism between the} 
Ministry and the local Legislature, all appropria- 
tions had been suspended, at the latest dates, in | 
consequence of which, public works were retarded, | 
trade languished, and much political excitement | 
prevailed. The 39th anniversary of the founding | 
of the colony of West Australia was celebrated on 
the Ist of Sixth month. A person in that colony 
has undertaken to supply a large quantity of 
‘*sleepers’’ for railroads in India. A submarine 
telegraph to connect Tasmania with Australia is 
expected to be laid by the end of this year. 


New Zeacanp.—In the next sessicn of the Colonial 
Parliament, for the first time, four Maori (native) 
representatives will be members 

British AmMerica.— Much opposition continurs to 
be shown in Nova Scotia to the union with Canada, 
and an agitation for its repeal is still kept up. The 
refusal of the British Parliament to appoint a com- 
missioner to inquire into the alleged grievances of 
the province, excited much indignation. The gen- 
eral Government of the Dominion of Canada has 
appeared disposed to conciliate, and a deputation 
of Cabinet Ministers recently visited Halifax to con- 
fer with the local government, in the hope of 
settling the difficulties. Before the mecting of the 
Legisla'ure, an Anti-Confederate Convention, com- 
posed of members of that body, met, and after 
much discussion adopted unanimously a resolution 
declaring it necessary to use every means to extri- 


and posts, charged with the police of the frontier, 
are to hold themselves as agents so far for the In- 
| dians, as to give them temporary support to conduct 
}them to their reservations. No supplies are to 
be furnished to Indians outside of reservations, 
except for special services rendered, unless they are 
in actual distress, or on their way to reservations. 
Civilian agents present with the Indians will not be 


| interferrd with, but any neglect or irregularities on 


their part may be reported to the government by 
the military commanders, 


The Governor of Alabama, on the l]th inst. 
vetoed the act recently passed providing for the 
choice of Presidential Electors by the Legislature, 
and the Legislature, without acting upon the veto, 
the next day took a recess until the beginning of 
the 1lth month. The new State Constitution re- 
quires a registration of voters before every general 
election, and the Senate passed a registration Dill, 
but the House laid it on the table. 


An act regulating public education has been in- 
| troduced in the Louisiana Legis)ature. It requires 
| that the schools shall be open to all between the 
ages of 6 and 21 years; provides for a Board of 
Education, to be composed of the Lientenant-Gov- 
| ernor and six persons appointed by the Governor and 
| Senate, and for a State Superintendent, to be elec- 
ted by the people, and invested with large powers ; 
for the compulsory attendance at school of all chil- 
dren between 8 and 14 years old, without fixed 
|}employment; and for a special tax of 4 per cent. on 
| taxable property, in addition to the poll tax nuw 
| levied. 

Thaddeus Stevens, late M. C. from Pennsylvania, 
died at Washington on the night of the 11th inst., 
in his 77th year. He was a native of Vermont, but 
| had resided in Pennsylvania from early manhood. 
As a public man, he was especially distinguished 
| for his long life opposition to slavery, and to all 
| forms of what he deemed oppression, and for his 
earnest promotion of popular education. To his 
exertions and influence, as a member of tl! e Legis- 
lature, Pennsylvania was largely indebted for the 





cate the people of Nova Scotia from a confederation 


| introduction of the Common School system. 








